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hemispheres  are  observed  using  the  Beckman -Whit  ley  camera  operated  at 
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of  the  detonation  shockfront  into  the  air.  The  airshock  velocity  appears 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  SHOCKWAVES  FROM  SPHERICAL 
CONDENSED  EXPLOSIONS  IN  AIR 

Part  1 

RESULTS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OBSERVATIONS  OF  PENTOLITE 
HEMISPHERES  AT  AMBIENT  CONDITIONS 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

1.1  Scope  of  this  Report:  Despite  the  extensive  use  of  spherical 
condensed  explosives  for  airhlast  phenomena  measurements,  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  detonation  behavior  of  condensed  spheres  or  to  the 
mechanisms  by  which  airshocks  are  created  by  spherical  detonations.  Western 
literature  largely  ignores,  or  idealizes,  these  phenomena;  and  the  Russian 
literature  available  appears  to  be  incomplete  (Ref.  (l)  and  (2)). 

For  clarification  of  some  of  the  details  concerning  the  early  behavior 
of  spherical  shockwaves,  we  have  briefly  examined  and  postulated  various 
theoretical  models  (unpublished  work)  and  found  these  models  required 
unavailable  experimental  initial-value  data  for  the  theoretical  calculations. 
Further,  we  have  begun  to  suspect  that  our  understanding  of  the  early  explo¬ 
sion  phenomena  is  not  adequate  for  theoretical  description.  Because  of 
these  reasons,  and  others,  we  considered  the  possibilities  of  performing 
brief,  crude  experiments  aimed  primarily  at  obtaining  a  qualitative  under¬ 
standing  of  airshock  phenomena,  rather  than  at  obtaining  detailed  quanti¬ 
tative  data  from  a  series  of  experiments . 

There  are  a  large  number  of  experimental  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
attempting  to  make  measurements  at  or  near  the  surface  of  an  exploding  charge 
with  any  physical  instruments.  We  have  chosen  to  dodge  these  difficulties, 
at  least  initially,  by  using  only  photographic  instrumentation.  But  photog¬ 
raphy  of  full  spherical  explosions  is  not  very  valuable  for  identifying 
phenomenological  details,  since  one  must  observe  through  a  brightly  luminous 
Bhockfront  and  cannot  observe  the  transition  from  detonation  shock  to 
airshock. 

We  have  explored,  therefore,  in  this  report  the  use  of  hemispheres  of 
explosive,  which  enable  us  to  follow  the  initiation,  detonation,  and  trans¬ 
mission  into  air  of  the  spherical  wavefront  In  the  explosive.  The  use  of 
these  hemispheres  has  revealed  that  the  phenomena  appear  to  be  far  more 
complex  than  we  had  originally  suspected  and  that  mny  additional  experiments 
will  be  necessary.  Further,  our  photographic  data,  like  all  photographic 
data,  require  the  interjection  of  the  judgment,  if  not  the  personality,  of 
the  interpreter  into  whatever  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  photographic 
data.  For  this  reason,  we  have  included,  in  Section  1.2,  an  extended  out¬ 
line  of  our  present  understanding  of  the  phenomena  which  has  served  to 
guide  the  interpretation  of  our  photography  and  have  included,  in  Appendix 
A,  a  discussion  of  the  data -processing  methods  used. 
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Because  we  now  believe  that  an  extended  series  of  experiments  will  be 
necessary  to  clarify  the  early  airs hock  phenomena,  we  plan  to  report  our 
results  in  a  series  of  reports,  interjecting  these  experimental  reports 
with  theoretical  reports  as  appropriate. 

In  this  first  report,  we  discuss  our  observations  with  2.5-lb.  pentolite 
hemispheres,  using  the  Beckman -Whitley  camera  at  roughly  2  x  10°  fps.  In 
addition,  we  include  some  previously  unpublished  data  on  1-lb.  pentolite 
spheres  taken  some  years  ago  at  roughly  1  x  10°  fps  with  the  Beckaan -Whitley 
camera.  These  measurements  were  all  made  at  ambient  atmospheric  conditions. 
We  hope  in  a  future  report  to  extend  our  measurements  to  reduced  atmospheric - 
pressure  conditions. 

1.2  Background :  Detonation  in  a  condensed  explosive  is  Indeed  a 
complex  problem  and  is  not  easily  explained  theoretically.  We  do  not  wish 
here  to  discuss  the  present  status  of  knowledge.  For  this  the  reader  is 
referred  particularly  to  References  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  We  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  outline  here  some  of  the  theory,  in  order  to  clarify  our 
discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  airshock. 

1.2.1  Detonation  Wave:  We  define  a  detonation  wave  as  a  region 
of  chemical  reaction  which  moves  with  a  well-defined  velocity  within  an 
explosive  material.  The  front  of  the  wave  is  taken  to  be  a  shockwave,  of 
thickness  on  the  order  of  a  mean  free  path.  Ahead  of  the  front 

(moving  from  the  center  of  the  sphere  outward)  Is  unreacted  explosive.  The 
shock  somehow  initiates  chemical  reaction  to  occur  in  a  finite  region  of 
space  behind  the  shockfront  called  the  reaction  zone.  We  consider  that  the 
detonation  wave  proper  consists  of  both  the  shockfront  and  the  reaction 
zone.  Within  the  reaction  zone  occurs  non-isentrppic  flow  at  extremely 
high  pressures  and  tempera tures  for  chemical  reactions.  Behind  the  detona¬ 
tion  wave  and  extending  to  the  center  of  the  sphere,  is  a  region  filled  with 
the  products  of  chemical  reaction  triggered  by  the  shockfront.  This  region 
can  be  considered  to  be  a  rarefaction  wave  in  which  the  hydrodynamic  flow 
is  1?. entropic .  In  the  ideal  plane-wave  problem,  chemical  reaction  is 
completed  within  the  detonation  wave,  but  in  the  spherical  problem  burning 
probably  continues  into  the  rarefaction  region  (cf.  Ref.  (3)). 

The  spherical  detonation  wavefront  cannot  move  at  constant  velocity 
(Ref.  (3))  but  continually  approaches  the  planewave  velocity  as  an  upper 
limit.  The  hydrodynamic  variables,  such  as  pressure,  density,  local  sound 
spu.id,  and  particle  velocity  are  distributed  within  the  reaction  zone  (i.e., 

P  *  p(r),  where  p  is  pressure  and  r  is  distance)  differently  for  plane  and 
spherical  detonations  (Ref.  (3)). 

1.2.2  Reaction  Zone:  The  literature  is  confusing  on  the  role  of 
the  reaction  zees  for  detonation  phenomena.  Very  often  the  reaction  zone 
is  completely  ignored  or,  if  mentioned,  set  equal  to  zero  thickness.  Now, 
this  is  certainly  permissible  for  those  situations  and  problems  in  which 
the  reaction  z-one  is  of  no  interest.  Certainly  this  is  time  for  the  ideal 
planewave  (time-independent  motion)  which  is  most  often  discussed  in  the 
literature.  Here,  one  is  most  often  interested  in  calculation  of  heats  of 
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detonations,  detonation  velocities,  and  Chapnan-Jouguet  values  of  pressure 
>  p,  density  p,  etc.  For  such  calculations  the  events  within  the  reaction 

zone  are  no  concern,  since  such  values  are  calculable  from  the  hydro¬ 
dynamics  alone  and  the  reaction  kinetics  within  the  reaction  zone  are  of 
•  little  interest.  Particularly  this  is  so  for  gaseous  detonations,  usually 

discussed  in  the  literature,  for  which  the  reaction-zone  thicknesses  are 
much  a  nailer  than  for  condensed  explosives.* 

For  condensed  materials,  however,  we  are  concerned  with  reaction- 
zone  thicknesses  of  the  order  of  several  millimeters  and  characteristic 
times  of  the  order  of  a  fraction  of  a  microsecond.  These  are  indeed  small 
times  and  distances  but  these  cannot  be  ignored  when  we  are  concerned  with 
events  at  the  boundary  of  the  charge  -  a  point  to  which  we  will  return  in 
Section  I.2.3. 

Events  within  the  reaction  zone  are  complex ,  and  theoretical 
descriptions  of  these  eventB  are  not  abundant.  EJyring  (Ref.  (4))  has 
suggested  that  the  usual  mechanisms  of  reaction  kinetics  suffice  to  explain 
the  processes  that  occur  within  the  zone.  According  to  Eyring,  reaction  ia 
triggered  by  the  shockfront  (which  itself  is  a  pure  shockwave)  at  tiny  hot 
spots  on  the  grains  composing  the  explosive.  Opinions  differ  on  the 
mechanism  of  triggering.  Eyring  suggests  that  the  temperature  rise  produced 
by  the  pure  shockwave  is  the  source  of  initiation  for  burning  of  the  grain, 
which  burning  proceeds  in  the  usual  chemical  sense.  The  shockwave  advances 
through  the  explosive  material,  igniting  fresh  grains,  and  sustaining 
'  itself  by  the  energy  released  during  the  grain  burning.  The  temperature  T 

is  a  difficult  variable  to  identify  in  the  reaction  zone ,  not  only  because 
thermal  equilibrium  is  hardly  established  within  the  zone,  but  also  because 
T  ia  especially  sensitive  to  the  equations  of  state  that  must  be  used  to 
describe  both  the  unreacted  explosive  material  and  also  ihe  reacting  grains. 
Eyring  has  assumed  a  T  which  is  an  average  value  of  the  local  temperature 
of  the  gases  produced  by  the  burning  grains  and  of  the  temperatures  of  the 
grains  themselves .  Such  a  definition  of  temperature  leads  to  values  of  T 
as  usually  considered  for  detonations  -  of  the  order  of  a  few  thousands  of 
degrees.  On  the  other  hand,  Paterson  (Ref.  (6)),  by  modifying  the  Eyring 
theory  slightly  to  consider  that  the  shockwave  primarily  heats  up  the 
pockets  of  gas  between  grains  (rather  than  the  grains  themselves),  has  found 
extremely  high  value b  of  T  -  on  the  order  of  a  million  degrees.** 

*  This  occurs  because the  energy  released  in  the  gaseous  reaction  zone  is 

primarily  thermal  in  origin,  whereas  for  a  condensed  reaction  zone  the  energy 
released  is  primarily  elastic  in  origin,  Reference  (2)  contains  an  excel¬ 
lent  discussion  of  the  solid-state  treatment  of  a  condensed  explosive.  One 
should  recall  another  important  difference  between  gaseous  and  condensed 
explosion?-  the  detonation  velocity  D  is  independent  of  the  density  p0  for 
gaseous  detonations  whereas  for  condensed  explosions  D  *>  D  (p„). 

**Such  high  temperatures  do  not  seem  possible  to  this  author.  At  the  surface 
of  a  charge,  such  temperatures  would  prevail  for  at  least  a  finite 
amount  of  time  and.  spectra  of  explosions  should  be  compatible  with  such 
temperature  sources.  The  snail  amount  of  spectral  information  available 
indicates ,  rather,  a  cold  source  -  in  the  order  of  a  few  thousands  of 
degrees.  It  should  b©  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  mechanisms  of  light 
from  explosions  are  by  no  means  clear  (Ref.  (7))- 
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Landau  and  Stanyukovich  (quoted  in  Ref.  (2))  have  formulated  a 
rather  different  concept  of  events  in  the  reaction  zone;  detonation  is 
considered  to  result  from  a  deformation  of  the  molecules  of  the  explosive 
material  produced  by  the  shockwave  created  within  the  material  by  the 
initiator.  (We  have  uBed  the  Eyeing  theory  in  Reference  (3)  and  have  not 
evaluated  the  Landau-Stanyukovich  theory . ) 

I.2.3  Events  at  the  Charge  Boundary:  Ho  matter  the  mechanism  of 
detonation ,  at  some  time  the  detonation  wave  arrives  at  the  spherical 
boundary  of  the  charge.  We  wish  now  to  consider  the  phenomena,  qualitatively, 
that  may  occur  at  the  boundary. 

At  first,  we  consider  that  the  outermost  grains  of  molecules 
constitute  a  sharp  (in  the  mathematical  sense)  boundary.  When  the  shock¬ 
wave,  heading  the  detonation  wave  within  the  explosive,  encounters  air 
molecules  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary,  a  shockwave  will  be  immediately 
(within  a  time  comparable  to  times  between  molecular  encounters)  established 
in  the  air  surrounding  the  charge.  This  necessarily  results  because 
infinite  accelerations  are  given  to  the  air  molecules  first  encountered 
by  the  shockfront. 

As  in  usual  boundary  problems,  we  could  require  that  the  pressure 
and  the  normal  particle  velocity  be  continuous  across  the  sharp  boundary. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  explosive  medium  and  the  outside  medium 
will  then  determine  the  physical  phenomena  that  will  necessarily  be 
established.  lor  atmospheric  air,  outside  a  high-density  charge,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  a  rarefaction  wave  must  occur  at  the  boundary.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  airshoek  will  necessarily  be  smaller  than  that  of  the  detonation 
shockfront  and  a  rarefaction  wave  will  propagate  through  the  reaction  zone, 
thereby  reducing  the  pressure  but  increasing  the  speed  of  the  particles 
within  the  zone.  If  we  recall  that  the  reaction  zr-»e  is  a  region  of  non- 
iseutropic  flow,  we  realize  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  derive  the  neces¬ 
sary  boundary  equations ,  relating  to  pressure  and  particle  velocity  across 
the  boundary.* 

We  remove  now  our  previous  restriction  that  the  boundary  of  the 
charge  is  sharp,  as  indeed  it  cannot  be.  When  the  shockfront,  heading 
the  detonation  wave,  reaches  the  first  air  particles  to  create  the  airshoek, 
the  last  grains  of  the  charge  surface**  will  follow  the  shockfront  into  the 


*  Stanyukovich  (Ref.  (l) )  and  Pack  (Ref.  (8))  have  derived  the  boundary- 
transmission  formulas  for  the  case  of  zero-width  reaction  zone.  In  this 
case  the  rarefaction  wave  moves  into  the  isentropic  region  of  reaction 
products  which  can  be  readily  described  mathematically.  For  a  finite- 
width  reaction  zone,  the  rarefaction  wave  moves  through  not  only  a  non- 
isentropic  region  where  burning  is  taking  place,  but  the  rarefaction  wave 
itself  may  modify  the  chemical  reactions  still  taking  place  in  the  reac¬ 
tion  zone  (cf.,  the  discussion  in  Appendix  B). 

_2 

**  We  refer  to  particles  of  radius  on  the  order  of  10  cm,  not  to  pieces  of 
the  charge  which  are  occasionally  seen  flying  off  the  surface  of  the  charge. 
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air.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suspect  that  these  grains  my  continue  to  burn 
and  to  supply  energy  to  the  airshock  front  to  support  the  airs hock  motion  - 
Just  as  the  grain  burning  within  the  explosive  serves  to  supply  energy  to 
the  shockfront  to  sustain  its  motion.  Such  burning  would  help  maintain  the 
speed  of  the  shockfront  beyond  the  charge  boundary  and  delay  the  decay  in 
shock  speed  that  necessarily  occurs  when  the  energy  supply  to  a  shockwave 
is  removed.* 

What  of  the  gaseous  products  of  reaction  behind  the  detonation  wave! 
Do  these  gases  not  contribute  energy  to  the  airshock?  An  answer  to  these 
questions  on  the  role  of  the  explosion  gases  does  not  appear  to  be  easy  and 
should  depend  on  the  precise  details  of  events  at  the  boundary  (either  sharp 
or  unsharp)  and  for  a  finite  time  interval  thereafter.  Let  us  examine  the 
situation  qualitatively.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  (as  in  Ref.  (3))  that 
there  exists  some  region  behind  the  detonation  wave  shockfront  which  is 
traveling  at  sonic  speed  with  respect  to  the  shockfront.**  If  such  a  sonic 
zone  exists  for  spherical  detonations  (directly  analogous  to  the  Chapnan- 
Jouguet  plane  for  stationary  plane  detonations),  then  it  is  not  possible  for 
energy  behind  such  a  sonic  zone  to  reach  the  shockfront.  When  the  detona¬ 
tion  shockfront  is  transmitted  into  the  air,  energy  from  the  reaction-product 
gases  cannot  reach  the  airshock  unless 

(a)  the  rarefaction  wave  (arising  from  the  transmission  across  the 
charge  boundary)  were  to  increase  the  particle  velocity  u* 
sufficiently  at  the  previous  sonic  region  (i.e.,  within  the 
reaction  zone  the  particle  velocity  u’  and  sound  speed  c'  are 
such  that  u*  +  c*  >  D,  becoming  u*  +  c*  *  D  at  the  sonic  zone). 
If  the  rarefaction  wave  increased  u'  sufficiently  (assuming  the 
proper  behavior  of  c * ) ,  then  the  sonic  zone  could  be  pushed 
back  into  the  reaction-products  zone,  allowing  energy  to  catch 
UP  with  the  shockfront;  or 

(b)  the  shock  in  air  were  to  decay  bo  rapidly  that  energy  could 
be  communicated  readily  from  the  reaction-products  regime. 

It  would  appear  that  a  detailed  study  would  be  necessary  for  several 
cases,  involving  the  explosive  material,  size  of  the  charge  (Ref.  (3)), 
conditions  of  the  charge  Burface  (crystal  size  and  chemical  condition),  and 
atmosphere -air  conditions,  before  any  generalizations  could  be  obtained. 

An  additional  complication  must  also  be  considered  at  the  boundary; 
the  second  shock.  In  the  original  discussion  by  Wecken  and  ttuecke  (Ref.  (9)) 
the  second  shock  was  inserted  into  the  mathematical  description  of  the 

*  In  Section  3- 53  we  shall  present  evidence  that  exterior  burning  probably 
does  occur  to  support  the  airshock  speed. 

**  This  assumption  is  defended  in  Reference  (3)  on  the  basis  that  a  termina¬ 
tion  to  the  reaction  zone  is  necessary  for  stable  spherical  detonations 
to  be  possible,  but  it  is  not  proved. 
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characteristics  crossly  the  charge  boundary,  growing  from  zero  strength.  In 
Reference  (3),  the  second  shock:  has  been  identified  with  the  infinite  deriva¬ 
tives  of  pressure  and  the  other  hydrodynamic  variables  occurring  at  the  end 
of  the  finite-reaction  zone  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reaction -products  zone).  At  the  present  time,  the  role  of  the  second 
shock,  in  influencing  the  directly  transmitted  airshoek,  is  not  clear.  Since, 
however,  the  second  shock  occurs  at  the  sonic  zone  (the  behavior  of  which 
will  determine  whether  the  gaseous  products  can  contribute  snergy  to  the 
airshoek),  the  second  shock  may  possibly  play  a  role  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  airshoek  propagation. 

1.2.4  Origin  of  the  Airshoek:  In  the  previous  sections  we  have 
sketched  a  rather  complicated  picture  of  possible  events  at  the  birth  of 
the  airshoek  from  a  spherical,  high-density,  condensed  explosive.  (Indeed, 
the  sketch  is  so  complicated  at  the  present  time  that  we  are  unable  to  write 
down  the  basic  equations  for  the  transmission  of  tbs  shock  from  the  detona¬ 
tion  regime  to  the  airshoek  regime.)  Our  basic  model,  however,  is  that,  of 
transmission  of  a  shock  across  a  boundary  -  from  explosive  into  air.  We 
must  point  out  that  other  models  have  been  suggested,  and  below  we  briefly 
dlsauss  some  of  these. 

(a)  Spherical  Shock  Tube:  In  this  model  the  detonation  phenomena 
are  completely  ignored  as  such.  The  detonation  serves  merely 
to  energize  the  gases  released  by  the  explosive  to  fill  the 
spherical  volume.  These  gases  then  expand  into  the  air  and 
at  some  later  time  form  a  shockwave.  (This  method  of  creating 
a  shock  occurs  in  linear,  compressed-air  shock  tubes.)  Shock¬ 
waves  can,  indeed,  be  created  by  spherical  shock  tubes:  the 
compressed -gas,  glass-encased  spheres  of  Boyer  (Ref.  (10)) 
create  shocks  in  this  manner.  But  no  detonation  wave  (as  it 
does  in  an  explosive)  initially  exists  in  the  spherical  shock 
tube  model. 

Although  the  author  does  not  know  of  any  reference  in  the 
literature  specifically  suggesting  the  spherical  shock  tube 
mechanism,*  the  concept  is  Implied  in  many  theoretical  treat¬ 
ments,  usually  for  theoretical  simplification,**  and  appears 
to  lurk  in  the  background  of  t»ny  explanations  of  explosion 
phenomena.*** 

*  Cook  (p.  19^-197  and  p.  322-326  of  Ref.  (11))  apparently  suggests  such 
a  mechanism  for  explaining  his  experiments  on  cylinders . 

**  For  example,  the  point-source  solution  of  G.  I.  Taylor  and  the  conserva- 
tion-of -energy  treatment  by  Kirkwood  and  Brinkley. 

***  For  example,  the  idea  that  the  energy  available  to  the  airshoek  is 
independent  of  the  ambient  conditions  outside  the  charge  cannot  be 
based  on  the  concepts  of  Section  1.2.3. 
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Stanyukovich  (Ref.  (l),  p.  535-51^0)  discusses  the  "instantaneous 
detonation”,  as  opposed  to  "real  detonation",  without  defining 
precisely  the  differences.  His  instantaneous  detonation, 

"which  is  equivalent  to  the  dispersion  of  compressed  gas 
previously  at  rest  and  occupying  a  spherical  volume,"  appears 
to  be  what  we  have  termed  here  the  "spherical  shock  tube", 
except  that  the  precise  mechanism  of  alrshock  formation  is 
not  stated  by  Stanyukovich,  Ife  states:  "The  scattering  of  the 
products  of  a  real  detonation  will  be  similar  to  the  above 
(a  calculation  of  the  instantaneous -detonation  maximum 
distance  reached  by  the  gaseous  products)  only  in  the  initial 
stage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pressure  on  the  front  of  a 
real  detonation  wave  is  twice  as  large  as  the  average  pressure 
of  the  detonation  products;  the  pressure  on  the  front  of  the 
shock  wave  will  in  this  case  be  higher." 

(b)  Taylor -wave:  Taylor  (Ref.  (12))  devised  a  solution  to  the 
spherical-detonation  problem  which  has  been  used  by  Erode 
(Ref.  (13))  for  distributing  the  hydrodynamic  parameters 
within  the  detonation  wave  of  TNT  spheres.  Because  the 
finite  width  of  the  reaction  zone  was  ignored,  we  believe 
that  Taylor's  solution  is  not  correct  for  high-density 
explosives.  (Erode  hr.?  indicated  in  Ref.  (13)  that  he 
encountered  trouble  in  balancing  the  energy  released  am  the 
energy  available  in  his  Richtnyer-von  Neumann  machine-code 
calculations.  (Considerable  difficulties  have  also  been 
encountered  at  the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory  by  Belliveau 
(Ref.  (l4) )  in  the  use  of  the  Taylor  solution  +0  predict  the 
shocks  in  air  and  water  from  spherical  charges . ) ) 

(c)  The  Plasma  "Shock":  Cook  (Ref.  (ll))  and  his  colleagues 

(Ref.  (15))  have discussed  a  rather  different  mechanism  for 
alrshockfl.*  In  this  model  the  initial  "shoe’."  from  a 
condensed  explosive  is  really  a  plasma  and  perlmps  has  no 
shock  character.  This  plasma  propagates  but  u  short  tirv» 
in  air  and  is  then  destroyed  by  the  hot  ren.-tion-product 
gases  which  soon  overtake  the  plasma.  For  cylinders,  Lm' 
overtaking  occurs,  according  to  Ref.  (ll),  at  2  to  3 
cylinder  diameters  from  the  end  of  the  charge.  The  shoots, 
that  is  usually  observed,  at  large  di  ancet-  from  the 
explosion  in  airblaot  experiments,  is  thus  formed  by  the 
6Xp&nsiOU  Oi  i'wc  b  1  uil ~p  roduots -ga  &  cXoj.i; ..  in  &  «22S.*mcT* 

perhaps  identical  to  that  in  a  spherical  shock  tube.  We 
distinguish  this  model  from  our  model  "(a)  spherical  shock" 
above  because  of  the  plasma  "shock"  aspect  of  this  model. 


#Cook  et  al  have  not  specif ically  discussed  spherical  explosions.  The  it 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  observed,  however,  should  not  depend 
particularly  on  the  geometry  (although  cylinders  and  spheres  differ 
substantially  in  the  early  stages  of  air  shock  formation) . 
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2.  EXPERIMENTAL  DETAILS 

2.1  Charges :  Pentolite  was  selected  as  the  explosive  material  for 
these  experiments  for  several  reasons:  the  ease  with  which  the  naterial 
can  he  detonated,  the  availability  of  extensive  airblast  data,  and  the 
imaediate  availability  of  pentolite  cylinders  from  which  large  hemispheres 
could  be  machined.  In  Tkble  I  the  characteristics  of  the  charges  used  are 
given.  All  hemispheres  were  detonated  by  use  of  Engineer  Specials  (Hercules) 
about  3  inches  long.  The  spheres  were  all  detonated  by  special  spherical 
detonators,  manufactured  of  concentric  spheres  of  silver  azide,  CH-6,  and 
pressed  pentolite,  totalling  roughly  0.75  inches  diameter.  These  spheres 
were  cast  with  a  cylindrical  cavity  into  which  the  spherical  detonator  was 
later  placed;  a  machined  plug  was  then  inserted  into  the  cavity  to  complete 
the  sphere. 

The  hemispherical  charge  is  illui3trated  in  Figures  1  and  2.  (These 
photographs  are  of  a  wax  dummy  to  model  the  actual  charge.)  A  lucite  disk 
was  glued  to  the  plane  side  of  the  hemisphere,  primarily  to  contain  any 
obscuration  effects  produced  by  either  the  detonator  or  by  the  charge  itself. 
The  thickness  of  the  disk  was  chosen  to  be  some  2  inches ,  so  that  the  outer¬ 
most  plane  surface  of  the  disk  was  not  spalled  or  shocked  during  the  time 
available  for  the  photography.  The  detonator  hole  was  drilled  (9/32  inch  diam¬ 
eter)  half  into  lucite  and  into  pentolite,  so  that  the  detonator  end  over¬ 
ran  the  center  of  the  hemisphere  by  no  more  than  l/32  inch.  For  an  actual 
explosion  the  charge  was  supported  on  lucite  sheets  with  the  detonator  wires 
coming  out  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  plywood  table  supporting  the 
charge  and  the  lucite  sheets. 

2.2  Experimental  Set-up:  All  charges  were  fired  inside  an  NOL  bomb¬ 
proof.  The  Beckman-Whitely  Model  189  camera  was  stationed  some  l6  feet 
away  from  the  charge  and  viewed  the  explosions  either  looking  directly  at 
the  lucite  disk  of  the  charge  (head-on)  or  at  the  spherical  surface  of  the 
charge  (side-on).  On  the  same  plywood  table  holding  the  charge,  a  plastic 
Fresnel  lens  (some  8.25  inches  square)  was  placed  to  render  parallel  the 
light  from  an  exploding  wire  source. 

High-Bpeed  color  film  wsb  found  to  be  preferable  to  black  and  white 
film  for  observing  and  identifying  phenomena.  The  Beckman -Whitley  camera, 
operated  at  either  1  x  10s  or  2  x  10s  fps ,  provided  25  frames  on  35  mm  film. 
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3.  RESULTS 

3.1  Detonation  Phenomena:  Use  of  the  hemisphere  charge  has  permitted 
us  to  observe  the  interior  of  the  spherical  detonation.  Whether  or  not  we 
disturb  the  detonation  processes  by  our  configuration  from  a  truly  spherical 
one  is  simply  not  answerable.  We  can  hope  to  deduce  an  answer  from  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  detonation  velocity,  which  we  shall  come  to  shortly. 

In  Figures  3  and  4  we  have  printed  the  frames  from  films  325  for  a  cast 
charge  and  328  for  a  pressed  charge  (started  late  in  time)  to  illustrate  the 
motion  observable.  (The  quality  of  these  figures  has  suffered  in  the 
reproduction  from  the  original  color  film. )  In  the  earliest  frames  of 
Figure  3  the  asymnetrical  detonation  of  the  Engineer  Special  nay  be  observed. 
Contrary  to  previous  information,  the  earliest  initiation  of  the  charge  occurs 
off  the  sides  of  the  detonator  rather  than  off  the  end.  The  cardloid-shaped 
initiation  appears  to  occur  on  all  explosions  in  a  definite  pattern  with 
slight  variations  in  the  precise  shape.  In  at  least  one  case  the  initiating 
shock*  appeared  to  die  out  in  one  frame  to  reappear  strongly  in  the  next 
frame  0.5  later. 

3.1.1  Luminous  Zone:  We  assume  that  the  bright  zone  propagated 
through  the  hemisphere  is  indeed  the  detonation  wave.  If  we  account  for  the 
smear  naturally  produced  by  the  shockfront  during  the  time  of  the  exposure** 
and  the  resolution,  we  obtain  a  rough  value  of  about  13  -3j6  mm  for  the  reaction 
zone  thickness  in  cast  pentolite,  a  not  unreasonable  value.  After  the  first 
ixsee  or  two  this  luminous  zone  thickness  appears  to  remain  constant  through¬ 
out  the  passage  of  the  interior  of  the  charge. 

Oddly  enough,  this  luminous  zone  thickness  appears  to  double  (as 
exact  as  the  measurements  can  be  made)  as  soon  as  the  shockwave  is  transmitted 
into  the  air  and  to  remain  of  constant  thickness  for  the  distance  of  observa¬ 
tion  of  about  2  charge  radii. 

On  the  other  hand  our  examination  of  only  one  pressed  pentolite 
film  indicates  a  different  behavior.  The  luminous  zone  thickness  within  the 
charge  is  smaller  than  that  for  cast  pentolite,  being  roughly  1.1  ran.  In  the 
air,  the  zone  width  does  not  immediately  double,  as  with  cast  pentolite,  but 
growB  sloviy  to  about  double  the  interior  width  at  about  2  charge  radii.  The 
"gases"  may  be  observed  e limbing  onto  this  luminous  front  In  air  much  more 
violently  in  tie  pressed  charge  pictures  than  in  the  cast  charge  pictures; 
these  gases  may  obscure  the  true  zone  width. 

In  any  event,  these  crude  estinates  cannot  establish  the  reality  of 
the  luminous  zone  observed  as  the  detonation  wave  zone,  and  we  have  no  need 
to  attempt  to  do  so.  What  is  puzzling  is  that  the  luminous  zone  appears  to 


*  That  is,  the  bright  cardloid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  detonator. 

**  The  exposure  time  of  the  Beckman -Whitley  camera  at  1  x  10°  fps  is  about 
0.19  psec;  and  at  2  x  10®  fps,  0.094  p,8®0* 
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be  so  sharply  defined  at  the  back  end.  If  the  light  that  we  observe  as  the 
luminous  zone  were  purely  thermal  in  origin,  there  should  not  be  so  sharp 
an  end  ami  one  would  expect  to  see  radiation  from  the  reaction  gases  behind 
the  reaction  zone.  We  do  not  see  such  radiation  in  our  pictures. 

Occasionally  very  bright  spots  are  seen  superimposed  on  the  luminous 
zone.  We  believe  that  these  bright  spots  result  from  the  passage  of  the 
detonation  wave  through  air  spaces  between  the  luoite  and  the  explosive. 

These  spots  are  entirely  random  in  their  epj>earance. 

3.1.2  Detonation  Velocity:  Although  it  is  not  completely  clear  to 
us  that  we  are  indeed  observing  the  detonation  wave  moving  through  the 
explosive  naterial,  we  have  assumed  that  this  is  so  and  attempted  to  find 
the  detonation-front  velocity. 

In  Figure  5  we  have  plotted  the  radius -time  data  from  the  three 
cast  pentolite  shots  which  looked  head-on  into  the  explosion.  (We  have 
included  in  this  figure  not  only  r  -  t  data  within  the  charge  but  also  such 
data  from  the  airshock  outside  the  charge.)  Because  of  differences  in  the 
time  of  initiation  of  the  detonation  in  the  three  shots ,  the  three  shots 
are  on  slightly  different  time  scales.  Since  we  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  detonation  velocity,  we  have  not  attempted  to  reduce  the  data  to 
the  same  time  basis.  The  data  shown  in  Figure  5  have  been  obtained  by  find¬ 
ing  average  diameters  of  the  detonation  front;  and,  thus,  some  smoothing  has 
been  accomplished  in  obtaining  the  data  of  the  figure. 

For  the  firBt  p,sec  or  so,  after  Initiation,  there  is  curvature  in 
the  r  -  t  data  which  is  not  readLly  apparent  from  the  plot  given  in  Figure  5. 
Thereafter,  the  r  -  t  data  appear  to  follow  a  straight  line.  We  have  fitted 
these  data  with  several  n-th  degree  polynomials  (cf . ,  Appendix  A)  and  believe 
that  the  best  fit  to  the  detonation  data  is  given  by  a  linear  fit.  Two 
straight  lines  are  given  in  the  figure.  The  solid  line  represents  the  best 
linear  fit  to  the  data  within  the  charge  -  giving  a  detonation  velocity  of 
about  7720  m/sec  for  the  cast  hemispherical  pentolite  charges  whioli  may  be 
compared  to  the  plane  wave  value  of  7530  m/sec  for  the  cast  pentolite  given 
in  Reference  (l6).* 

The  dashed  curve  of  Figure  5  is  our  best  linear  fit  to  not  only  the 
detonation  r  -  t  data  but  also  the  airshock  data  for  about  the  first  five 
^sec  of  time.  Our  reasons  for  including  the  air  data  will  become  apparent 
in  Section  3.2.1.  The  slope  of  this  dashed  line  to  both  inside  and  outside 
u—t—  is  about  7^50  12/ sec  -  a  value  within  our  estimated  accuracy  of  about 
5  per  cent  in  detonation  velocity. 

*  Our  calculations  for  UJT  in  Reference  (3)  indicated  that  we  should  expect 
the  Bpherieal  detonation  velocity  to  approach  the  plane  detonation  velocity 
from  smaller  values.  The  results  for  TNT  in  Reference  (3)  cannot  readily 
be  taken  over  to  predict  the  behavior  of  pentolite.  These  experimental 
data  for  pentolite  indicate  a  constant  velocity  behavior  at  a  time  much 
earlier  than  obtained  in  Reference  (3)  for  13®. 
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3.2  Airs hock  Phenomena  from  Hemispheres :  When  the  detonation  wave 
encounters  the  edge  of  the  explosive  material,  the  hydrodynamic  and  c heart. oal 
events  must  adjust  themselves  so  as  to  propagate  into  the  air.  Since  we 
have  chosen  a  model  for  the  detonation  wave  which  embodies  a  pure  shockfront 
Vm»ftding  the  detonation  wave,  we  are  curious  whether  such  a  model  is  compatible 
with  the  experimental  observations.  (We  note  that  we  have  not  observed  any 
phenomena  that  are  incompatible  with  this  assumption;  but  we  also  note  that 
we  have  no  proof  of  this  model.)  Our  remarks  proceed  now  on  the  basis  that 
a  shockfront,  followed  by  a  reaction  zone,  is  transmitted  as  a  shock  into 
the  air  from  the  explosive  material.  Therefore,  we  look  upon  this  transmis¬ 
sion  as  that  of  any  shock  transmission  from  one  medium  to  another.  That  the 
first  medium  supplies  energy,  to  maintain  a  constant  shock  velocity  within 
the  medium,  to  the  shock  is  immaterial.  Such  an  energy  supply  may  serve  to 
perturb  the  phenomena  hut  does  not  alter  the  basic  transmission  concept  that 
ve  suggest  for  the  phenomena. 

3.2.1  Close-In  Airshoek  Phenomena:  Our  0.5  nsec  observations 
indicate  that  there  is  a  smooth  transition  of  the  detonation  shock  from  the 
explosive  into  the  air.  There  is  no  loss  of  the  shockfront  and  subsequent 
formation  that  we  can  observe  with  gut  time  resolution.  We  have  estimated 
that  if  any  such  shock  formation  occurred,  along  the  lineB  of  the  spherical 
shock  tube  model  (Section  1.2.4. (a)),  our  time  resolution  was  sufficient  to 
observe  it. 

Indeed,  to  the  contrary,  our  observations  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  "detonation"  continues  into  the  air.  That  is,  the  r  -  t  data  outside 
the  charge  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  those  data  within  tbs  charge. 

In  order  for  this  to  be  so,  energy  must  be  supplied  to  the  airshoek.  If 
this  were  not  so,  the  airshoek  would  immediately  begin  to  decay,  since  all 
shocks  must  decay  in  propagation  without  an  energy  supply.  In  Figure  5 
we  have  purposely  continued  the  r  -  t  data  beyond  the  edge  of  the  charge 
for  about  5  u8ec  to  indicate  this  continuity  of  the  shockfront.  The  data 
of  Figure  5  suffer  from  not  having  a  common  time  base.  But  for  airshoek 
data  we  my  arbitrarily  set  zero  time  at  the  appearance  of  the  shock  in  air, 
reducing  the  radius  at  zero  time  to  that  of  the  unexploded  charge,  ^ . 

In  Figure  6  wo  have  plotted  the  airshoek  data  for  the  first  3.5  g,sec 
from  four  cast  pentollte  films.  One  of  these  films  (326)  was  photographed 
side-on.  We  obtained  four  sets  of  data  from  the  one  explosion  by  following 
the  airshoek  transmission  along  four  paths  in  air  from  the  asymmetrical 
detonation.  One  nay  note  from  the  figure  that  the  data  are  remarkably 
reproducible  from  shot  to  shot:  the  data  scatter  from  films  301,  321,  and 
325  lies  within  the  scatter  of  data  from  the  four  sets  of  data  on  the  one 
film  326.  We  have  made  linear  fits  to  the  first  2.5  ^sec  and  the  first  3*5 
nsec  of  growth.  The  solid  curve  of  Figure  6  is  for  the  former  group  of  data; 
the  dashed  curve,  for  the  latter.  The  slope  for  the  2.5-^see  line  is  7730 
m/see;  and  for  the  3*5 ■•ij.s ec  line,  7^50  m/ sec .  We  conclude  that  the  airshoek 
travels  at  constant  velocity  for  about  3  to  4  after  leaving  the  charge  - 
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we  cannot  precisely  determine  the  time  of  constant  velocity  close  to  the 
charge  within  the  accuracy  of  our  experiments.* 

Unfortunately,  our  conclusion  on  the  constant  airshock  velocity 
must  be  based  solely  on  our  Judgment  of  the  data.  We  could  have  fitted  these 
close-in  data  with  higher  degree  (than  n  3  l)  polynomials  and  found,  as  would 
be  expected,  non-constant  shock  velocity.  We  have  found  for  n  ■  2  and  n  *  3 
polynomials  that  the  initial  shock  velocity  varies  from  about  8200  -  8800 
s^sec  depending  on  the  time  group  of  data  (2.5  ^see  or  3.5  groups). 
Although  we  cannot  discard  these  velocities  as  impossible  (cf . ,  Appendix  A) , 
we  see  no  reason  to  require  that  the  shock  decay  upon  transmission  into  air. 

We,  instead,  can  explain  the  constant  airshock  velocity  with  a 
crude  discussion.  After  the  detonation  shockfront  encounters  those  last 
grains  of  the  explosive,  It  will  continue  into  the  air  as  an  airshock.  No 
matter  the  details  of  the  rarefaction  wave  that  will  be  set  up  moving  into 
the  center  of  the  explosion,  those  last  grains  will  continue  out  into  the 
air  and  probably  continue  burning  of  some  kind.  The  energy  released  by 
this  burning  my  catch  up  and  contribute  to  the  airshock  front.  Let  us 
try  to  estimate  this  burning  in  air. 

The  time,  T,  during  which  the  burning  grains  or  explosive  can  supply 
energy  to  the  detonation  shockfront  has  been  found  by  Eyring  (Ref.  (4))  to  be 
approximately 


for  the  ideal  plane  wave.  Here 

a  ■  reaction -zone  length 
D  ■  detonation  shockfront  velocity 
0*  “  density  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  zone 
0,  M  density  of  the  explosive. 

We  shall  assume  that  a  similar  relation  would  describe  the  time  for  grain 
burning  in  the  air  behind  the  air  shockfront.  If  we  use  subscript  1  for  the 
detonation  shock  and  subscript  2  for  the  airshock,  then  the  burning  time  in 
air  is 


*  We  have  used  a  70 -mm  Btreak  camera  (Table  1)  for  Just  the  purpose  of 
determining  this  time  more  accurately.  As  of  this  writing  we  have  not 
been  able  to  read  the  streak  record  happily  -  identification  of  the 
phenomena  seen  in  the  Beckman-Whitley  pictures  and  scatter  in  the  streak 
data  have  proved  troublesome. 
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t3 


^  Dx  1b 

«H  Ds  %  Tl 


where  7)  is  the  density  ratio; 


or  if  D,  “  Dt ,  as  appears  to  be  true  from  our  data  of  Figure  6,  then: 

a.  1b 

Ta  “  Tl 

If  we  associate  the  luminous  zone  of  our  films  with  the  reaction  zone  behind 
either  the  detonation  shock  or  the  airshock,  then  s^/aj  “  2.  From  Appendix 
B,  we  will  use  "  12  and  it  =  7/5  for  rough  estimates  of  the  density  ratios 
in  air  and  in  the  charge.  Tne  burning  time  within  the  explosive,  t  ,  may  be 
estimated  from  our  data  of  8j  ~  1.5  «  and  B  7720  m/sec  to  be  Tl  ~  l/4 
a  sec.  Hence: 


Ta 


liM 

(7/5) 


1 

■If 


4  ,1,  see 


a  time  that  appears  compatible  with  our  estimates  of  the  time  that  the  air- 
8 hock  velocity  remains  constant  in  air. 

Our  discussion  is  necessarily  crude  at  the  present  time;  we  singly 
do  not  know  enough  about  the  hydrodynamic  phenomena  -  or  the  chemical  or 
physical  phenomena  -  at  the  '''boundary"  of  the  charge.  For  instance,  we 
cannot  conclusively  rule  out  contributions  to  the  shockfront  from  the  gaseous 
products  behind  the  sonic  zone  as  a  Bource  of  energy  supply  to  the  close-in 
shock.  Nor  have  we  considered  the  role  of  relaxation  phenomena  in  modifying 
our  understanding  of  the  transmission  phenomena.  Before  we  leave  this  topic, 
however,  we  wish  to  point  our  that  this  discussion  of  the  close-in  phenomena 
is  not  merely  one  of  data  fitting  or  the  accuracy  of  experiments.  If  such 
constant  velocity  behavior  of  the  airshock  is  physically  true,  then  this  is 
an  extremely  important  bit  of  information  with  applications  to  both  further 
experimental  and  theoretical  research.  The  difficulty  lies  in  establishing 
the  reality  by  experimental  means. 

3.2.2  Airshock  Pressures  from  Cast  Hemispheres :  From  the  radius 
time  measurements  we  can  calculate  the  pressures  associated  vith  the  airshock 
leaving  the  charge.  In  Figure  7  we  have  given  the  calculated  peak  shock 
overpressures  from  our  hemispherical  explosions  viewed  both  head-on  and  side- 
on  (cf.,  Appendix  A  for  computational  details).  The  dashed  curve  represents 
the  bast  polynomial  fit  (in  our  Judgment;  n  ■  2)  of  all  the  airshock  data, 
from  the  charge  surface  out  to  the  maximum  extent  of  the  data  at  1.95  charge 
radii.  The  solid  curves  represent  what  we  believe  is  the  truer  picture.  The 
upper,  constant  pressure  curve,  out  to  about  1.3  a^  represents  our  linear  fit, 
of  Figure  6,  to  the  first  2.5  ^sec  of  data.  The  lower,  decaying  pressure 
curve  represents  our  best  fit  (n  *  2)  to  the  r  -  t  data  from  3  uSftC  on> 

Tjave  used  a  small  dashed  curve  to  connect  the  two  parts  of  the  solid  lino  curve 
in  completely  arbitrary  fashion,  aincc  this  part  of  the  curve  is  unknown  to  us. 
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The  data  of  Figure  7  represent  only  some  four  explosions:  one  set 
of  data  from  three  head-on-viewed  explosions  and  four  sets  of  data  from  one 
side -on-viewed  explosion.  Although  the  reproducibility  of  the  airs hock 
r  -  t  data  appears  unusually  good  to  us  (compared  with  the  much  larger  scatter 
found  at  many  charge  radii  out),  the  reader  should  be  earned  that  we  have 
not  made  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  explosions  measurements  to  validate 
either  curve  of  Figure  7- 

3.2.3  Effect  of  the  Hemispherical  Shape:  We  have  lionised  into 
Figure  7  measurements  head-on  and  side -on  (of . ,  Table  l).  Our  contention 
is  that  we  cannot  tell  r  -  t  data  off  the  plane  aide  from  similar  data  off 
the  hemisphere  side. 

In  Figure  8,  we  have  printed  all  frames  of  the  Beckman-Whitley 
film  326  for  a  cast  charge,  looking  side-on  at  the  explosion,  after  the 
detonation  wave  has  reached  the  outer  surface  of  the  charge.  Because  the 
Initiation  is  not  aynanetrical ,  that  part  of  the  charge  off  the  side  of  the 
Engineer  Special  (cf.,  Fig.  3  or  4)  is  detonated  earliest.  In  Figure  8, 
we  view  the  intersection  of  the  spherical  detonation  front  with  the  spherical 
charge  surface  as  a  plane  front  moving  up  the  charge  surface.  The  detonated 
portion  of  the  hemisphere  appears  bright  by  comparison  with  the  undetonated 
portion  of  the  charge  surface.  This  brightness  that  we  view  in  Figure  8  is 
probably  the  alrshock  and  we  cannot  see  into  the  back  of  the  airshook,  as 
we  can  in  the  head-on  view.  We  not':  from  Figure  8  that  the  inner  surface 
of  the  lucite  nearest  the  plane  surface  of  the  explosive  moves  off  bi.<.  behind 
the  airshock.  Thus  the  head-on  view  is  not  obscured  by  the  presence  of  the 
lucite,  once  the  detonation  shock  has  moved  into  air.  Also  we  may  note  that 
the  outer  surface  of  the  lucite  is  not  reached  by  the  shock  in  the  Incite 
during  the  time  of  observation.  In  the  head-on  view  the  Incite  disk  edge 
may  be  viewed  as  a  circle  at  late  times  (cf.,  th/a  late  pictures  of  film  328 
in  Fig.  h). 

In  Figure  9  we  have  compared  data  from  the  head-on  films  of  329, 

321,  and  301  with  the  side-on  data  from  film  326.  In  order  not  to  obscure 
the  comparison  we  have  shown  only  the  side-on  data  from  6  j^see  on;  the  side- 
on  data  for  earlier  times  has  about  the  same  scatter.  Wc  conclude  fr  v 
Figure  9  that  whatever  differences  exist  between  the  lies ■  -on  and  the  side-on 
shock  con.f igura tions ,  if  any,  are  masked  by  the  natural  scatter  of  tir- 
measurements .  We  have,  therefore,  lumped  side-on  and  hot-  -on  dr too-*  ther 
into  one  group. 


It  is  quite  likely  that  Uie  hemispherical  shape  will  introduce 

4  4-1 - -PT  ~ n  ~  4.  „  JJ  4 _  _ 1.  .  .  j  t 
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figuration.  But  whether  such  perturbations  ever  catch  up  with  the  airsnock 
front  or  modify  the  observable  phenomena  at  all  is  not  certain.  As  fa-  as 
we  can  detect,  over  a  radius  available  to  us  in  our  experiments  of  ah/,:-  2  a. . 
the  airshock  propagation  does  not  appear  to  be  perturbed  by  the  her’ spheririi 
configuration  that  we  have  used.  Our  interest  in  the  hemispherical  configura¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not  mainly  in  obtaining  quantitative  airshock  data  but  in 
being  able  to  see  what  is  going  on.  We  cannot  discriminate  between  p  shock- 
front  or  gaseous  expansion  in  look' us  through  the  airshock  at  a  spherical 
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surface,  either  on  a  hemisphere  or  a  true  sphere.  The  head-on  view  of  the 
hemisphere  enables  us  to  look  at  the  explosion  front,  and  behind  it,  and  to 
evaluate  what  is  happening. 

This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  the  events  of  Figure  10.  The 
25  frames  here  are  from  the  Beckman -Whitley  camera  looking  head-on  at  a 
hemisphere  of  Comp  C-3*  This  film  was  made  solely  to  check  out  the  optical 
alignment  of  the  set-up  used  to  fire  the  pentolite  hemispheres;  we  had  not 
planned  to  utilize  the  explosion  for  any  other  purpose.  The  charge  was, 
therefore,  globed  into  hemispherical  shape  by  hand  and  was  fired  by  an 
Engineer  Special.  But  one  can  observe,  in  this  head-on  view  that  a  luminous 
zone,  which  we  consider  to  be  a  true  airshock,  leaves  one  side  of  the  charge 
whereas  only  gases  (or  tiny  pieces  of  explosive  )  leaves  the  other  side. 

(This  is  particularly  clear  in  Frame  15  of  the  series.)  Subsequently,  the 
luminous  airshock  continues  out  but  does  not  spread  into  the  region  of  gases 
which  also  spread  out.  We  do  not  know  why  the  airshock  failed  to  propagate 
out  of  one  side  of  the  charge;  but  we  doubt  that  this  situation  would  have 
been  detected  in  a  full  spherical  situation. 

3.2.4  Cougar Is on  of  Pressed-  and  Caat-Pentolite  Explosions:  We 
have  found  differences  in  the  airshock  behavior  from  two  different  forms  of 
the  same  chemical  material.  Our  present  conclusions,  however,  we  caution, 
are  based  on  only  one  explosion  of  the  pressed  pentolite  material.  (For 
certain  reasons,  too  lengthy  to  dwell  upon  here,  we  have  not  fired  additional 
pressed  shots  in  our  limited  program.)  Our  cast  shots  have  proved  to  be 
remarkably  reproducible  and,  as  of  now,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  our  single  pressed  charge  results. 

In  Figure  11  we  have  compared  pressed  and  cast  hemisphere  radius - 
time  data.  The  dashed  curve  is  the  second-order  polynomial  fit  of  Figure  9 
for  cast  data.  The  symbols  represent  four  sets  of  readings  taken  from  the 
single  pressed-charge  film,  and  represent  the  inherent  scatter  on  a  given 
film.  To  these  data  points  is  machine -fitted  the  solid  curve  of  Figure  11 
for  a  second-order  polynomial  fit.  In  our  Judgment  the  pressed  data  are 
significantly  different  from  the  cast  data  and,  thus,  possess  different 
pressure-distance  curves.  In  Figure  12  we  have  made  a  conparison  of  pres¬ 
sures  using  second-order  polynomial  fits  to  the  cast  data  of  film  No.  336 
and  also  to  the  pressed,  data  of  film  No.  328.  We  have  Ignored  here  any 
constant  pressure  region  near  the  charge  surface,  as  discussed  for  Figure  7, 
and  used  the  polynomial  fits  right  up  to  the  surface  of  the  charge. 

The  puzzling  thing  about  Figure  12  is  not  that  the  pressure-distance 
curves  are  different  -  one  would  expect  that  from  previous  detonation-wave 
results  that  show  substantially  different  behavior  -  but  that  the  pressed 
data  are  lower  in  pressure  at  a  given  distaiee.  On  the  basis  of  grain  size 
alone,  one  could  argue  that  the  smaller  grains  of  a  pressed  explosive  would 
release  energy  more  readily  than  those  larger  grains  of  a  cast  explosive;  and 
one  should  expect  a  greater  pressure  from  the  pressed  explosive.  Unfortunately, 
the  pressed-charge  explosion  took  place  too  early  for  the  recording  of  suf¬ 
ficient  detonation-wave  motion  to  establish  the  detonation  velocity. 
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One  easily  observable  difference  between  the  luminous  alrshoeks  of 
the  cast  and  the  pressed  explosions  is  that  the  reaction-product  gases 
appear  to  be  much  more  violent,  closer  to  the  front  of  the  airahock  and  to 
have  begun  earlier  for  the  pressed  charge  than  for  the  cast  charges.  It  is 
not  clear  to  us  why  this  should  be. 

3.2.5  Effect  of  Machining  upon  Airs  hock.:  When  our  first  experi¬ 
ments  were  being  planned,  it  appeared  particularly  convenient  to  obtain 
hemispherical  charges  by  machining  this  shape  from  available  cylinders  of 
both  pressed  and  cast  pentollte.  Since  past  experience  had  also  indicated 
that  machined  charges  were  better  charges  (in  the  sense  of  reproducibility) , 
this  convenience  seemed  desirable  also.  When,  however,  we  were  forced  to 
conclude  that  burning  continued  into  the  air  for  some  time  (of.,  Fig.  7),  we 
suspected  that  perhaps  this  effect  was  somehow  connected  with  the  machining 
of  the  charge  surfaces .  A  shot  was,  therefore,  made  using  a  cast  pentollte 
hemisphere  (directly  cast)  of  identical  size  to  the  previous  hemispheres  but 
on  which  a  2. 5 -in-diameter  surface  was  machined  away.  This  machined  area 
was  placed  on  the  hemispherical  side  of  the  charge,  to  a  depth  of  about 
0.003  in,  and  the  explosion  was  viewed  side -on.  The  film  was,  unfortunately 
badly  exposed  and  is  not  suitable  for  reproduction  here.  It  appears  that 
the  shocks  from  both  the  machined  and  the  cast  portions  move  Lndistingulshably, 
but  explosive  gases  appearing  only  from  the  machined  area  appear  to  outrun 
the  shockfront.  Another  complication  was  discovered  after  the  shot  was  made: 
the  neck  (of  1-in  diameter)  through  which  the  explosive  was  originally 
poured  was  in  the  exact  center  of  the  machined  area.  We  detect  on  the  film 
that  the  gases  from  this  1-in  surface  are  particularly  violent  and  farther 
ahead  of  the  shockfront.  Uhdoubtedly,  the  nachiDing  appears  to  have  caused 
the  gaseous  motion,  not  noticeable  elsewhere  from  the  cast  surface;  but,  on 
the  basis  of  this  one  confusing  test,  we  cannot  be  confident  of  the  role 
that  machining  does  play  on  the  early  phenomena . 

3.3  Alrahock  Phenomena  from  Spheres:  Previously  unpublished  films  on 
spherical  explosions  were  kindly  supplied  to  us  by  John  F.  Goertner  of  the 
Air-Ground  Explosions  Division.  These  films  were  made,  as  part  of  another 
study  on  the  response  of  aerodynamic  shapes  to  shockwaves,  only  to  verify 
the  quality  of  the  charge  so  that-  pieces  of  charge  would  not  fly  off  during 
the  explosion.  We  present  in  this  section  the  data  from  four  films  of 
these  spherical  pentollte  explosions  made  during  November  1959. 

These  charges  were  cast  under  carefully  controlled  conditions.  The  four 
charges  passed  rigid  x-ray  and  visual  inspections  and  were  as  carefully 
prepared,  armed,  and  fired  as  possible.  To  avoid  detonation  problems, 
special  spherical  detonators  were  made  of  concentric  spheres  of  silver  azide, 
CH-6,  and  pressed  pentollte  composing  a  final  diameter  of  about  O.75  in.  The 
charges  were  cast  with  a  cavity  to  allow  the  placing  of  the  detonators  at 
the  precise  center  of  the  spheres.  Cast  pentollte  plugs  were  then  machined 
to  fill  the  cavity  and  complete  the  spherical-charge  shape.  The  final 
spherical  charge  diameter  was  about  3.23  in  and  weighed  (without  the  5-gm 
detonator)  about  480  gm.  The  approximate  weight  of  the  machined  plug  was 
lf>0  gm.  At  the  time  of  manufacture,  these  charges  were  believed  to  be  as 
good  as  spherical  charges  could  be  made. 
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In  Figures  13  and.  Ik  we  have  printed  the  frames  from  the  Beckman-Whitley 
camera,  operated  at  1C^  frames  per  second,  on  two  of  these  four  shots.  In 
Figure  13  the  charge  is  viewed  directly;  in  Figure  14,  two  views  are  shown  of 
the  same  charge,  the  second  view  obtained  from  a  mirror  at  an  angle  to  see 
another  aide  of  the  charge.  The  first  frame  is  a  still  picture  which  served 
as  a  calibration  Barker  for  the  film.  In  both  films,  but  especially  in  that 
of  Figure  13,  we  note  that  radiation  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  charge,  prior 
to  detonation  of  the  full  sphere.  The  radiation  is  sufficiently  intense  to 
illuminate  the  charge  which  otherwise  would  not  be  visible.  (The  reasons  for 
this  radiation  escape  are  not  clear.)  In  the  subsequent  frames  we  observe  a 
bright  circle,  which  we  believe  represents  the  edge  of  a  luminous  shockfront 
moving  toward  the  camera.  These  pictures  give  us  as  much  detail  about  the 
early  shock  growth  at  sea  level  as  any  seen  by  the  author ,  but  still  they 
reveal  very  little  about  the  phenomena  taking  place.  The  most  prominent 
details  are  the  equatorial  line  and  the  disk  at  the  bottom  of  the  charges.  The 
line  results  from  the  mold  (which  was  necessarily  split  in  two  parts  for 
charge  removal).  The  disk  results  from  the  early  escape  of  detonator  gases, 
or  whatever  produced  the  initial  radiation.  In  the  later  frames  of  Figure 
14  we  can  readily  note  that  a  sharp  bright  front  lead*  the  gases. 

The  radius -time  data  from  the  four  films  are  remarkably  reproducible 
from  one  explosion  to  another.  For  the  first  5  or  6  ^sec,  three  of  the 
four  explosions  produce  identical  data,  ftither  than  plot  these  r  -  t  data, 
we  have  given  them  in  Table  2. 

In  order  to  make  the  r  -  t  data  from  the  four  films  cosiparable,  we  have 
adjusted  the  data  so  that  at  the  designated  zero  time  the  radius  is  precisely 
that  of  the  unexploded  charge.  This  has  been  done  by  subtracting  from  all 
measured  radii  the  difference  between  the  radius  of  the  alrshock  in  the  first 
frame  of  appearance  and  the  unexploded  radius.  Since  the  time  between  frames 
for  these  films  is  1  ^sec ,  the  shock  could  have  appeared  in  the  first  frame 
at  any  time  during  the  l-^sec  interval  and  the  r  -  t  data  will  necessarily 
be  in  error  by  the  amount  of  the  shock  motion  during  this  interval  between 
frames .* 

We  have  processed  the  r  -  t  data  for  these  spheres  in  the  same  way  as 
for  the  hemispheres .  In  Figure  15  are  shown  several  velocity  curves  for  the 
sphere  data.  The  short-dashed  and  the  long-dashed  curves  result  from  second- 
degree  and  third-degree  polynomial  fits  respectively  to  the  r  -  t  data  of 
Table  2.  In  computing  these  velocity  curves  all  the  r  -  t  data  of  Table  2 
were  used  as  a  b ingle  group  of  data.  For  the  solid  curve  (with  data  symbols) 
of  Figure  15,  we  have  not  used  the  entire  group  of  data.  Instead,  we  have 
made  straight-line  velocity  fits  for  the  first  9  ^sec  of  travel.  The  solid 
lines  do  not  represent  a  velocity  between  the  data  symbols  but  merely  connect 
the  symbols.  According”to  these  calculations,  then,  for  the  first  1  ^sec  of 
time,  the  alrshock  (.ravels  at  a  constant  6'720  m/sec;  for  the  first  6  ^sec  of 
tins,  the  airahock  travels  at  a  constant  6390  nysec  and  so  on. 


*  This  adjustment  of  r  -  t  data  is  necessary  for  lumping  the  data  from 
several  explosions.  We  have  preferred  0.5-uBec  pictures  primarily  to  cut 
down  this  unmeasurable  initial  error  in  the  r  -  t  data  adjustment. 
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Table  2 

Spherical  Charge  Radius -Time  Data 


Tims 

Radius  (cm) 
Film  118 

Radius  (cm) 
Film  119 

Radius  (cm) 
Film  121 

IHHE  IsSEEaHI 

0 

4.105 

4.105 

4.105 

4.105 

1 

4.750 

4.750 

4.658 

4.750 

2 

5-398 

5.398 

5.398 

5.398 

3 

6.045 

6.045 

6.261 

6.045 

4 

6.693 

6.693 

6.693 

6.693 

5 

7-341 

7-341 

7.450 

7.341 

6 

7.882 

7.882 

7.988 

7.882 

7 

8.420 

8.313 

8.636 

— 

8 

8.961 

8.961 

9.121 

9.068 

9 

9.500 

9.500 

9.609 

9.500 

10 

10.14 

-- 

9.931 

9.931 

11 

10.69 

-- 

10.47 

10.36 

12 

11.01 

— 

11.01 

10.90 

13 

11.66 

— 

11.44 

11.34 

14 

12.09 

— 

11.88 

n.77 

15 

— 

— 

— 

12.09 

16 

— 

— 

-- 

12.52 
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Our  purpose  in  uaking  these  lumped -data  fits  has  been  to  determine  the  time 
of  constant  air shock  velocity,  if  any,  for  these  spherical  explosions.  Because 
we  cannot  follow  events  for  the  spherical  explosions,  as  we  could  for  the 
hemispheres,  it  is  more  difficult  to  interpret  these  spherical  data.  We  are 
limited  to  measuring  the  size  of  the  sphere  as  a  function  of  time  and  do  not 
know  whether  the  spherical  edge  represents  a  well- formed  airshock  or  gaseous 
products  or  whatever  (of.,  Fig.  10).  In  any  event,  we  note  that  whatever 
we  are  measuring  moves  slower  for  the  spheres  than  for  the  hemispheres.  For 
the  hemispheres  (Section  3-2.1)  we  have  found  a  constant  velocity  of  7730 
ny^sec  for  the  first  2.5  y,®*c>  an<^  velocities  up  to  about  8200  m/aec  for 
polynomial  fits  of  n  >  1.  The  spherical  velocities,  from  the  comparable 
numerical  treatments,  are  much  smaller.  In  our  judgment,  the  spheres  exhibit 
a  constant-velocity  behavior  but  it  is  not  as  clearly  defined  as  for  the 
hemispheres.  From  Figure  15  data  for  the  lumped  fits  we  would  estimate  that 
the  velocity  is  constant  at  fa  bout  65OQ  m/sec  for  about  5  nsec  for  the  spherical 
explosions  -  as  compared  to  the  constant  velocity  of  7730  m/sec  for  about 
2.5  usee  for  the  hemispherical  explosions. 

3A  Airshock  Pressures  from  Cast-Pentolite  Explosions:  In  Figure  l6, 
we  have  sunmarized  the  pressure-distance  curves  from  three  sources;  NOL 
hemispheres,  NOL  spheres,  and  BRL  spherical  measurements  by  Sultanoff  in 
Reference  (17).  The  solid  curve  representing  the  hemispherical  data  has 
been  taken  directly  from  Figure  6;  the  data  symbols  give  the  pressures 
derived  from  the  films  at  0. 5~usec  intervals.  The  short-dashed  curve  con¬ 
nects  the  derived  pressures  from  films  taken  at  l-^sec  intervals  and  represents, 
as  for  the  solid  curve,  our  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  occurring  in  the 
films.  We  have  superimposed  the  BRL  data  for  comparison.  Out  to  about  1.5  ^ 
these  three  sets  of  data  appear  to  be  rather  different.  Since  the  NOL  sphere 
and  hemisphere  data  were  processed  identically,  the  differences  between  these 
two  curves  appears  to  be  real.  The  BRL  data,  according  to  Sultanoff,  were 
obtained  from  second-  and  third -degree  polynomials  and  may  differ  from  our 
results  because  of  the  numerical  treatment.*  It  would  appear  from  Figure  16 
that  hy  about  2  the  pressure-distance  curves  are  indistinguishable. 

It  is  of  interest  to  ask:  how  do  the  NOL  and  the  BRL  data  compare  when 
treated  by  the  same  numerical  procedures T  In  Figure  17  we  have  drawn  the 
BRL  curve  (over  a  larger  distance)  obtained  from  n  **  2  and  n  ■  3  fits  with 
NOL  curves  resulting  from  n  a  2  fits  to  our  hemisphere:  and  sphere  data.  In 
this  comparison,  the  BRL  curve  is  at  most  about  10  per  cent  greater  than 
the  NOL  sphere  curve  but  some  50  per  cent  greater  at  1  Sj, .  At  about  2  Sq 
the  sphere  data  from  both  sources  appear  to  be  in  agreement.  The  hemisphere 
curve  appears  to  start  deviating  at  large  R/a^  in  Figure  17,  but  this  probably 
results  from  the  numerical  fitting.  The  fitting  of  Figure  16  to  the  data 
beyond  the  constant-pressure  region  does  not  indicate  any  deviating  behavior. 


*  We  have  not  been  able  to  evaluate  the  BRL  r  -  t  data  for  the  early  constant- 
pressure  region  because  no  r  -  t  data  have  been  given  in  Reference  (17). 

We  have,  however,  used  recent  aquation -of -state  data  to  convert  the 
velocities  of  Reference  (17)  to  pressures.  The  differences  from  the 
Kirkwood-Brinkley-RLchardson  pressure  values  of  Reference  (17)  are  negligible 
and  we  have  given  here  the  original  pressures  as  given  in  Heference  (17). 
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4.  CONCLUSIONS 

4.1  Detonation  Effects : 

(a)  Initiation  is  easily  established  in  the  east  pentolite  hemi¬ 
spheres  and  the  detonation  velocity ,  within  a  microsecond  or 
so,  appears  to  become  and  to  remain  constant  at  about  7720 
o/sec,  very  closely  the  ideal  plane -wave  value  for  cast 
pentolite . 

(b)  The  luminous  zone  observable  within  the  explosive  material 
seems  to  represent  the  reaction  zone  behind  the  detonation 
shockfront.  If  so  interpreted,  the  reaction  zone  width  in 
cast  pentolite  is  about  1. 3-1*0  mm  and  in  pressed  pentolite 
about  1.1  mm. 

4.2  Airahock  Effects: 

(a)  The  detonation  shockfront  appears  to  be  transmitted  across  the 
explosive -air  interface  to  create  the  shock  in  the  ambient  air. 
The  airshoek  velocity  appears  to  remain  at  the  detonation  front 
value  for  several  microseconds  after  passage  into  the  air. 

(b)  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  particles  running  ahead  of  the  air- 
shock  front.  No  gases  or  pieces  of  the  explosives  which  should 
be  observable,  outrun  the  airshoek,  at  least  out  to  a  distance 
of  about  2  Sq  .  If  electrons  or  ions  outrun  the  airshoek  front, 
their  presene*  was  not  found  in  the  films. 

(c)  The  luminous  region  observed  in  the  air  appears  to  he  precisely 
twice  the  width  of  the  luminous  region  observed  in  the  explosive. 
Turbulent  gases  may  be  observed  riding  into  the  luminous  zone 
but  never  outrunning  the  leading  edge.  The  turbulence  for 
pressed  pentolite  is  much  greater  than  for  cast  pentolite. 

(d)  The  radius -time  growth  of  the  airshoek  from  hemispherical  explo¬ 
sions  appears  to  be  independent  of  the  side  of  the  hemisphere. 
That  is,  radius-time  data  from  the  curved  surface  (side-on  view) 
are  not  distinguishable  from  the  data  from  the  plane  surface 
(head-on  view). 

(e)  The  airshoek  pressure,  deduced  from  the  velocity  measurements 

Of  the  airshoek  from  cast  pentolite  hemisphere's,  is  constant  for 
about  1.3  at  about  9700  psi,  after  which  the  pressure  decays 
with  distance  from  the  explosion. 

(f)  Limited  data  indicate  that  pressed-pentolite  airshoek  pressures 
are  lower  than  those  from  cast-pentolite  alrshoeks.  The  process 
of  machining  used  to  make  the  hemispheres  of  these  experiments 
may  have  affected  the  airshoek  behavior  as  compared  to  the  air¬ 
ahock  from  ordinary  cast  charges.  But  the  effect  is  not  yet 
clearly  important. 
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(g)  Airshock  measurements  from  true  spherical  explosions  of  cast 
pentolite  charges  Indicate  close-in  airs hock  velocity  and  pres¬ 
sure  are  considerably  lower  than  those  for  the  hemispheres  of 
this  study  and  for  the  spherical  explosions  of  Reference  (17). 
By  about  2  the  pressures  for  all  three  sets  of  explosions 
are  about  the  same. 

4.3  Concluding  Remarks  1  During  the  course  of  the  experiments  described 
in  this  report  our  original  ground  rules  necessarily  became  zoire  and  more 
changed.  Originally  we  had  hoped  to  take  a  quick  and  dirty  look  at  the 
transmission  of  a  detonation  shockfront  into  air  to  see  if,  indeed,  such 
transmission  did  occur  or  whether  the  airehock  was  formed  by  some  other  pro¬ 
cess.  Unhappily,  we  soon  realized  that  no  such  quick  look  could  be  made, 
since  the  phenomena  we  wished  to  observe  were  inextricably  related  to  our 
choice  of  many  variables  -  the  size  of  charge,  the  condition  of  the  surface, 
the  density  of  the  charge,  the  mechanical  form  of  the  explosive  -  and  we 
could  not  be  sure  of  the  importance  of  these,  and  other,  variables.  Even 
more  unhappily,  we  realized  that  the  list  of  experiments,  and  repetitions 
that  needed  to  be  done  was  growing  beyond  bounds.  Further,  at  the  same  time 
that  these  experiments  were  being  performed  close -in  (leas  tlian  2  Sq  )  to  the 
explosion,  another  group  of  experiments*  were  revealing  phenomena  from  about 
20  Sq  on  that,  in  several  aspects,  appear  to  complicate  our  understanding  of 
the  airshock  from  spherical  explosions.  This  report,  therefore,  cannot,  and 
should  not,  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  tentative  examination  of  the  early 
airshock  phenomena  from  pentolite  hemispheres  at  ambient  air  conditions. 

Our  conclusions  have  necessarily  been  based  on  our  understanding  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  phenomena  as  we  think  they  occur  in  our  photographic  films. 
Other  interpretations  are  not  only  possible  but  perhaps  desirable  to  explain 
future  experiments. 


With  these  cautions  understood,  the  author  believes  that  these 
experiments  reveal  that,  for  the  conditions  of  these  experiments,  the  air¬ 
shock  from  a  spherical  explosion  is  created  by  the  transmission  of  the  detona¬ 
tion  shockfront  into  the  air;  that  thiB  shock  travels  with  constant  velocity 
(and  pressure)  for  some  distance  from  the  charge,  and  then  begins  to  decay 
in  velocity  and  pressure;  that  the  hydrodynamic  phenomena,  at  least  within 
2  Bq  appear  to  be  not  unreasonable  or  unusual.  As  of  now,  we  cannot  yet 
write  the  transmission  equations  across  the  explosive-air  interface  because 
of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  precise  phenomena  needed  to  write  down  the  cor¬ 
rect  equations  (cf . ,  Appendix  B) ■  Although  our  interpretation  of  the  airshock 
motion  being  constant  may  be  novel,  there  is  nothing  incompatible  with  the 


usual  type  of  hydrodynamic  picture.  We  realize,  however, 
omitting  in  this  report  any  attention  to  the  gas  products 


that  we  are 


and  the  role  that  these  gases  may  play  In  the  airshock  growth.  That  the  gases 
have  an  Important  role  appears  clear  to  us  from  the  experiments  we  plan  to 


discuss  in  Fart  2. 


*  These  experiments  will  be  reported  in  Fart  2  of  this  series  of  reports 
at  an  early  date. 
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Our  present  conclusions  differ  from  those  of  Cook  and  his  colleagues 
(Ref.  (11),  (15))  who  find  it  necessary  to  describe  a  plasna  preceding  what 
they  interpret  as  a  shockfront  in  air.  We  do  not  understand  the  statement 
of  Reference  (15)  that  "the  observed  velocities  (of  Ref.  (15))  would  imply  a 
breakdown  of  the  hydrodynamic  theory  of  transmission  of  shockwaves."  In  our 
opinion,  the  hydrodynamic  data  of  Reference  (L5)  may  be  interpreted  as  we  have 
our  data  here.  We  have  not  examined  the  data  of  Reference  (15)  (and  the 
references  therein)  in  detail.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  our  results 
here  require  the  interpretations  of  Cook  and  his  colleagues. 

In  future  reports  we  hope  to  clarify  the  airshock  behavior  from 
spherical  explosions  of  chemicals  other  than  pentolite,  in  atmospheres 
other  than  ambient  air,  to  distances  greater  than  2  ,  and  with  instru¬ 

mentation  other  than  cameras. 


The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Peter  Hanlon  and  his  co-workers  of 
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Mr.  Carl  Brown,  of  the  Chemical  Engineering  Division,  for  his  preparation 
of  the  charges;  and  especially  to  Mr.  Howard  Katz  and  his  co-workers,  of 
the  Explosion  Dynamics  Division,  for  performing  the  experiments. 
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FIG.  I  HEMISPHERE  CONFIGURATION :  SIDE -ON  VIEW  (WAX  CHARGE) 
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FIG.  2  HEMISPHERE  CONFIGURATION:  HEAD-ON  VIEW  (WAX  CHARGE) 
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O  FILM  #  326  l  FOUR  SETS  OF  DATA ) 

O  FILM  rtf  325 
a  FILM  rtf  32  1 

A  FILM  #  301 
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FIG.  6  CLOSE -IN  RADIUS-TIME  IN  AIR 
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FIG.  8  FILM  NO.  326;  0.5  /.15EC  INTERVALS;  CAST  PENTOLITE 
HEMISPHERE  (HORIZONTALLY  ARRANGED) 
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SYMBOLS  REPRESENT  PRESSED  DATA  SCATTER 

SECOND-ORDER  PQLYNOMINAL  FIT 

TO  PRESSED  DATA  (FILM #328) 

SECOND-ORDER  POLYNOMINAL 

FIT  TO  CAST  DATA  OF  FIG. 9 
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PI6.I3  FILM  NO.  !!«;  !  ji  SFC  INTERVALS;  CAST  pEMTOL!TE  SPHERE 
(HORIZONTALLY  ARRANGED} 
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KIG.  14  FILM  NO.  120,  I  /XSEC  INTERVALS;  CAST  PENTOLITE 
SPHERE  (HORIZONTALLY  ARRANGED) 


FIG.  16  SUMMARY  PRESSURE  - Dl STA NCE  CURVES 
FOR  CAST  PENTOLITE  EXPLOSIONS 


FIG.  17  COMPARISON  OF  POLYNOMIAL  PRESSURE- DISTANCE  CURVES:  CAST  PENTOLITE 
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VELOCITY  (  MM/^i  SEC  ) 

FIG.  18  COMPARISONS  OF  VELOCITIES  FROM  VARIOUS 
POLYNOMINALS  FITTED  TO  AIRSHOCK  DATA 
OF  FILM  #  326 
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APPENDIX  A 
Numerical  Procedures 

Photographic  Measurements  of  explosion  phenomena  supply  only  data  for 
the  distance-time  relation  of  the  phenomena  that  are  observed.  In  order  that 
these  data  be  useful  for  producing  velocity,  and  then  pressure,  the  experi¬ 
mental  data  must  be  differentiated  in  some  fashion.  In  so  doing  lies  a 
serious  problem:  the  procedure  for  differentiation  is  not  unique.  The 
radius -time  data  themselves  can  be  fitted  by  any  number  of  mathematical, 
or  even  theoretical,  expressions  vith  great  precision.  But  this  goodness 
of  fit  is  hardly  important.  When  the  differentiation  is  made  to  determine 
velocity,  the  curve  that  is  fitted  will  be  differentiated  and  we  cannot 
obtain  a  "true"  velocity.  Several  fitting  functions  may  produce  fits  to 
the  distance-time  data  that  are  almost  identical  but  the  derivatives  of  those 
functions  nay  be  very  different."  This  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  velocity 
of  an  airshock  is  made  worse  when  the  pressure  Is  computed  from  the  Rankine- 
Hugoniot  formula,  since  the  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  (These  problems,  and  others,  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Iteference 
(18).  The  computations  of  this  report  were  made  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Lehto,  using 
the  machine  programs  of  Reference  (18)  on  the  IBM-7090  computer.) 

Over  a  period  of  years  (and  unhappiness  with  the  confusion) ,  we  in  the 
Air-Ground  Explosions  Division  have  reconciled  ourselves  to  the  following 
procedure  for  most  data -reduction  problems. 

Polynomials  of  the  form 

r  -  q,  +Cjt  +cat*  + . ....+  catn 


where  r  is  the  distance ,  usually  radius 
t  is  the  time 

n  is  the  highest  degree  of  the  polynomial 

are  fitted  to  the  photographic  r  -  t  data  for  values  of  n  usually  from  n  ■  2 
to  n  ■  6  and  differentiated.  The  velocities  from  the  set  of  polynomials  are 
then  compared  with  each  other  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  consistency. 

The  Judgment  of  the  scientist  must  then  be  invoked  to  determine  which  is  the 
best  polynomial  fit.  This  judgment,  of  course,  is  aided  by  either  other 
experimental  data  (such  as  pressure-gage  data)  or  past  experience,  or  both. 
Usually  the  selection  can  be  made  on  a  reasonable  basis,  particularly  for 
experimental  data  similar  to  that  from  previous  experiments.  The  doubt 
Sets  in  for  new  experiments,  or  for  old  ones  in  which  one  suspects  some 
perturbation  may  have  occurred.  The  main  point  is,  however,  that  the  numerical 
procedure  is  never  cut-and-dried  and  must  always  be  related  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  date-processor, 
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la  Figure  18  we  have  plotted  the  situation  for  Film  $26  as  an  example 
characteristic  of  tha  data  of  this  report.  Polynomial  fits  from  n  *  2  to 
n  ■  6  were  made  to  the  four  sets  of  r  -  t  data  obtained  from  Film  326-  The 
average  errors  (the  average  error  is  defined  aa  the  arithmetic  average  of 
the  deviations  of  experimental  distances  from  the  polynomial  distances  at 
fixed  times)  for  the  polynomial  fits  weret 

a  average  error  (per  cent) 

2  0.827 

3  0.831 

4  0.840 

5  0.837 

6  0.836 

From  these  errors  one  would  conclude  that  the  fits  were  uniformly  good.  But 
from  Figure  lG  one  realizes  that  the  errors  are  msaningleso .  In  Figure  18 
we  have  plotted  the  computed,  velocity  at  each  time  value  of  the  data.  This 
scatter  in  the  velocity,  of  course,  becomes  enlarged  when  pressure  is 
computed. 

As  noted  in  the  text,  we  have  interpreted,  necessarily,  the  data  as 
we  understood  the  phenomena  that  were  occurring.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
constant-velocity  region  discussed  in  the  text;  in  the  decaying  region 
n  »  2  polynomial  fits  have  generally  been  used. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Conditions  at  the  Explosive -Air  Interface 

B-l.  The  Boundary  Conditions:  We  discuss  here  the  requirements  at 
the  boundary  of  the  explosive  and  indicate  why  we  cannot  complete  the 
transmission  formulas. 

In  our  model  of  the  explosion,  we  assume  that  a  shock  exists  in 
the  explosive  and  is  transmitted  into  the  air  to  create  the  airshock. 

Across  the  shock  in  the  explosive  Just  before  the  shock  reaches  the  boundary 
of  the  explosive,  we  write  the  usual  stationary  plane-wave  relations  for 
conserving  mass  and  momentum: 


Po'  D  -  p*  (D-u1) 

P'  “  P'o  *  Cto  '  u'  D 


(1) 

(2) 


where 

cq  1  ■  undisturbed  explosive  density 

p'  3  density  at  the  detonation  shockfront  in  the  explosive 
u'  B  particle  velocity  at  the  detonation  shockfront 
P 1  3  pressure  at  the  detonation  shockfront 

p'0  ■  local  ambient  pressure  in  the  explosive 
D  =  velocity  of  the  detonation  shockfront 

On  the  other  side  of  the  sharp  explosive  boundary  we  assume  that 
a  shock  exists  in  the  air,  and  write: 


DjjD  -  p  (U-u) 

(3) 

P-Sb  n  Pou  u 

00 

where  the  unprimed  symbols  apply  to  the  airshock  of  velocity  U.  Sinc^  we 
know  that  the  pressures  p  and  p1  are  large,  we  neglect  p,  in  both  (?)  and 
(3)  and  subtract 


p-p'  “  PqU  u  -  Po  '  u'D 


(5) 
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We  have  gone  about  as  far  as  ve  can  go.  If  ve  could  assume  that  burning  had 
ceased  In  the  detonation  wave  so  that  p  “  f(p,S)  “  f (p )  only,  (where  S  is 
the  entropy)  then  we  could  write  for  the  rarefaction  wave  moving  back  into 
the  detonation  wave  (of  finite  reaction-zone  width)  the  usual  Rlernnn 
relation 


for  an  isentropic  medium  where  C 1  Is  the  sound  speed.  If  this  were  true, 
we  could  invoke  the  continuity  of  pressure  and  particle  velocity  at  the  inter¬ 
face  so  that  u'a  ■  u  and  p'a  ■  p,  where  the  subscript  2  refers  to  data  at 
that  place  where  the  rarefaction  wave  has  moved  back  from  the  explosive 
interface  to  the  center  of  the  explosion.  If  we  were  to  assume  that  the 
usual  adiabatic  relations  apply  to  the  detonation  wave  zone  which  has  been 
swept  by  the  rarefaction  wave,  then  we  could  find  that  the  integration  is 
easily  performed  and  results  in 


which  may  be  used  in  (5),  along  with  the  usual  shock  formulas  for  p,  D,  etc. 
Tills  procedure  has  already  been  done  by  Pack  (Ref.  (8))  among  others  for  the 
assumptions  cited  -  isentropocity  and  adlabaticity  of  the  medium  behind  the 
rarefaction  wave  -  when  the  reaction-zone  behind  the  detonation  shoekfront 
is  ignored  or  set  equal  to  zero. 

Since  it  is  quite  clear  to  us  that  the  finite  reaction-zone  vidth 
must  be  considered  and  that  the  above  assumptions  are  not  correct,  ve  must 
know  the  details  of  the  rarefaction  wave  -  reaction  zone  reactions  to  write 
the  correct  equations,  if  the  explosive-air  interface  is  a  sharp  boundary. 

If,  indeed,  the  burning  of  explosive  grains  does  continue  into  the  air  to 
support  the  airs hock  motion  at  constant  velocity  for  a  finite  time,  then  the 
situation  to  be  described  becomes  even  more  involved.  Perhaps  one  must 
surrender  the  formulation  of  the  correct  transmission  relations  and  seek  a 
theoretical  description  which  avoids  explicit  description  of  these  relations. 

B-2.  Although  we  cannot  write  down  the  correct  equations  across  the 
explosive-air  interface,  we  can  examine,  crudely,  the  transmission  using  the 
experimental  results.  Let  us  ask  a  specific  question,  as  an  example:  Can 
the  airshock  velocity  exceed  the  detonation-shock  velocity? 

Let  us  assume  that  a  sharp  boundary  between  explosive  material  and 
the  air  exists.  At  the  moment  of  collision  of  the  detonation  shock  with  the 
boundary,  we  assume  that  the  shock  relations  (l)  and  (3)  hold  on  either  side 
of  the  boundstfy.  If  we  solve  these  equations  for  the  shock  velocities  D  and 
U  and  form  the  ratio,  we  have 
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U 

D 


u 

u* 


1  -  %' 

0 

l  .  Bsu 


(7) 


We  can  estimate  the  value#  of  the  density  ratio#  and  obtain  a  relation 
between  the  front-  and  the  particle -velocity  ratios.  From  tabular  data 
on  the  equation  of  state  of  air  at  8,000  to  10,000  pBi,  we  find  that  p/po  ~ 
12  so  that  (1  -  po /p)  ~  n/l2.  For  the  density  ratio  inside  the  explosive 
material,  several  estimates  are  possible;  we  consider  two  possible  values. 
If  we  assume 


ft>'  -  y  -  1 

p'  r  + 1  * 


(7') 


then  this  ratio  is  l/2  for  7'  m  3  (cf.,  Ref.  (l)).  If  we  assume  that  the 
pentolite  value  is  not  too  far  from  that  of  TNT  that  we  have  computed  in 
Rsference  (3),  then  p'/co'  “  7/5*  Using  the  values  of  l/2  and  7/5  for  the 
ratios ,  we  find  that  (7 )  becomes : 


The  12/22  results  from  the  use  of  7'  "3  &nd  the  24/77  from  the  TNT  value. 
The  first  fraction,  based  on  7'  "3,  could  be  considered  to  result  from  the 
picture  of  the  detonation  wave  in  which  the  reaction-zone  thickness  is  zero, 
4.T —  •**  1  »  ^  n tz£z zz .  Tlic  T#IT 

fraction,  24/77 >  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  on  the  calculated  results  of 
Reference  (3)  for  the  density  ratio  within  the  reaction  zone.  One  should 
not  conclude  that  these  two  fractions  bound  the  range  of  possible  values; 
they  are  merely  two  possible  estimates. 

To  find  the  particle-velocity  ratio  in  (7')>  we  use  the  fact 
that  u,'  ■  u  when  the  rarefaction  wave  is  set  up  at  the  sharp  interface  and 
assume  the  validity  of  equation  (6)  to  describe  the  particle  velocity  for 
either  explosive  or  air.  If  ve  use  7'  m  3  for  the  gases  in  the  assumed 
adiabatic,  isentropic  flow  described  by  (6),  we  find 

-  u  ■  u'  +  J  L  1  ■  Ji-  |  -  u'  +  (B  -  «')  (l  -  Pb’/p')  ,  (0) 
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If  we  note  sw-  C'  and  assume  C1  ■  D  -  u* ,  the  Chapman-Jouguet  condition 

P 

for  the  flow.  To  find  the  density  ratio  after  and  before  the  rarefaction 
wave  pj/p '  r  we  have  experimentally  that  p'  ~  3  x  1CP  pai  for  a  typical 
detonation  pressure  af  the  pentolite  ahockfront  and  p~lx  10*  pai  from 
our  air  data  of  thi.s  report.  Thus,  since  p,1  ■  p,  hy  continuity,  we  have 


Si.  .  10*  ,  _1_ 

p«  3  x  108  300 

hence:  ^  “  (  fO  7  "  j  for  y'  -  3. 

Using  this  in  (8) ,  we  find  (i^’  ■  u) : 

u  .lt6D 
u1  7 +  ?uT  • 


(9) 


But  from  (l)  we  have 


D_  „  1 

«'  1  -  t'Jt' 


which  equals  2  for  7'  a  3  and  equals  7/2  from  the  TNT  results.  Using  this 
ratio  in  (9)  and  the  result  in  (7*)  gives: 


(TKT):  §  -  ~  x  ^  -  0.979 

(7'  -  3):  5  ■  H  *  ^  "  1-013 


as  two  values  of  the  shock-velocity  ratio.  Mow,  in  (8),  we  used  the  relation 
D  *  u'  +  C',  which  relation  holds  when  the  reaction-zone  thickness  is  zero. 

If  we  want  to  consider  the  finite  reaction-zone  thickness  results  of  Inference 
(3)  for  TNT,  we  find  2.5D  -  u’  +  C'. 

If  we  make  only  this  one  change  in  the  previous  arithmetic,  we 

find: 
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(TUT):  |  -  2.38 
(7'  “  3):  §  -  2.4l. 

These  last  values  appear  unreasonably  high;  at  least  our  data  do  not  permit 
an  interpretation  of  the  Initial  airBhock  velocity  as  2.4  times  greater  than 
the  detonation  velocity. 

Our  arithmetic t  for  the  case  D  ■  u'  +  C',  then  gives  us  the 
result  that  the  initial  airshock  velocity  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
detonation  velocity ,  vhich  result  appears  conqpatible  with  our  interpretation 
of  the  experimental  data. 
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